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the old legends he insists that the book is history, not romance, and is based solely 
on documentary evidence. There is a chapter on the vexed question whether St 
Michael’s Mount is the ‘Ictis’ of Classical writers. Several documents of great 
interest are printed in the Appendix. The author is Hon. Canon of Truro and Vicar 
of St Just in Penwith. 
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Memorabilia. 


THE July number of New York History is 
a good one — with plenty of local his- 
tory, a paper on Washington at Newburgh, 
an eighteenth century journal of travel from 
New York to Canada, and much else. 
a ‘‘ family legend,’’ submitted and vouched 
for by Dr. W. A. E. Cummings, a trustee 
of the New York State Historical Associa- 


As | 


Hannah made him destroy the deed then and 
What 
could the father do upon his return but 
i, the son-in-law Hannah had chosen for 
nim ? 


[JNDER ‘ Notes for the Month,’ in the July 

number of the Journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, are some observations on the 
Lesser Broom-rape by Mr. H. C. Long. This 
is a troublesome parasitic weed, of a stoutish, 
scaly habit, bearing flowers of a_ reddish, 


| purplish or yellowish-brown hue, which main- 


tains itself by fastening its suckers on to 
clover roots. The seeds, dust-like and very 
numerous, germinate only upon contact with 
the roots of their host, and a main method 


| for extirpating the pest is to hand-pull the 
| flowers, springing among the clover, before 


tion, there is a good story which we sum- | 


marize. A Scotsman from Paisley bought 
indirectly from the Government, a tract of 
land on the west shore of Lake Champlain. 
There arose some doubt about the title — 


be taken from him. He had, with other 


children, a beautiful and robust daughter, | 


Hannah, who had rather displeased him by 
her choice of a lover. One day, when the 
women of the family were at home alone. 
a man appeared who showed them a deed 
by which he claimed the right to turn them 
out of their home, and insisted on their 
going immediately. Hannah, after a mom- 
ent’s conference with a sister, promised to 
be ready in five minutes. The minutes hav- 
ing elapsed, ‘‘ Allow me to bid you good 
morning !’? mocked the intruder. 
you going ?’’ he asked, as the women did not 
move. 
are coming too.’’ With a bound, she flung 
herself upon him; her sisters pinioned him 
with the cord from the bedstead; and there- 
upon they carried him down to the lake, put 
him in a boat, and rowed away from the 
shore.. Then they threw him overboard, 
keeping hold of him that he might not drown. 
Twice he was drawn up and asked if he would 
surrender the deed, and twice, upon refusal, 
immersed. At the third time ‘‘he had a 
different slant on the question,’ and prom- 
ised, if released, never to trouble them again. 


** Ain’t | 


“We are,’’ cried Hannah, “but you | 


they have opened. Mostly this Broom-rape 
is an annual; for the last four or five years 
it seems to have been increasing in East 
Anglia, but in some other districts seems to 
be growing less troublesome. 

We were interested in Mr. A. H. Hoare’s 
paper on Chicory-growing in England, also 
to be found in this number of the Journal. 
It would seem that, while coffee-drinking has 
increased in England during recent years, the 


° ° | srowl ‘hi 7 ¢ rres inelv 
wherefore the canny Scot built his house on | ei. ey Bogor _ ss ring 
giles over the water so that it might not | S6"SReCG; We mul rely Upon te See 


for what we need of it, our requirements, it 
is reckoned, maintaining there about 1,580 
acres in cultivation. Yorkshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire are the counties where chicory is 
chiefly grown, and it is said that, where the 
proper attention is bestowed on drying, the 


| home-grown product is better than that im- 


ported from abroad. 

Yet another pleasant article is that by Dr. 
J. B. McDougall on Angora Rabbits under 
the Colony System. A delightful picture of 
a rabbit farm in which the rabbits, duly 
sorted and divided up, live in open-air en- 
closures, shows us how much is to be gained, 
alike in economy and in the improvement of 
the stock, by this method as against keeping 
in hutches. It is reckoned that, in these con- 


| ditions, a pound of Angora wool can be pro- 
| duced for 5s, (under the hutch system 12s. 


' was the minimum); 


and that the expert 
clipper can clip forty Angoras a day, and so 
deal with about 2,400 rabbits in three 
months, by which time the first rabbit clipped 
is ready to have the operation repeated. 
Whence it may be concluded that the best 
unit for a rabbit colony is one of 2,400 
rabbits, 
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QUR correspondent, 
Chief Librarian of the 
Library, draws our attention to a remark- 
able “ record ’’ in railway travelling set out 
in the Manchester Evening Chronicle of July 
8. It appears thereby that a _ well-known 
resident of Flixton, Colonel Samuel Stott, 
has travelled for sixty years between Flixton 
and Manchester without ever missing a train, 
holding a 
since 1872. He has paid the railway com- 
pany £700 in fares, and has made the jour- 
ney more than thirty thousand times. It 
would appear from the ticket-collector’s re- 
quest, ‘‘ Tickets and contracts, gentlemen, 
please,’’ that ‘‘contract’’ is 


ticket.’” What is the range of ‘‘ contract’”’ 
in this sense? 


O those of our readers who do not regu- | 


larly see that periodical, we would speci- 
ally commend the new Records of Bucking- 
hamshire, which is the Journal of the County 
Architectural and Archaeological Society. It 
contains an admirable address by the Presi- 
dent of the Society, Dr. M. R. James, on 
the Iconography of Bucks, and two papers 
devoted to Little Missenden, of which that 
on the Little Missenden Wall Paintings, by 


Dr. E. W. Tristram, is lavishly illustrated. | 


Those of our readers who follow such matters 
will remember that these wall paintings in- 
clude examples of thirteenth century work. 
Dr. Tristram, describing the late-thirteenth 
or early-fourteenth century St. Christopher, 
reminds us that the cult of St. Christopher, 
of which so many familiar remains appear 
in churches, did not attain its height till the 
fifteenth century. Mr. E. C. Rouse, dealing 
with the Structural Features of this church, 
makes mention of “numerous small crosses 
lightly incised or scratched on the north-west 
return wall of the chancel.’’ He considers 
them—undoubtedly mediaeval—to have prob- 
ably been made to record “the taking of a 
vow or a solemn resolution.’’ The Editor 
gives us an interesting paper written round 
three letters—not very important, but amus- 
ing and good to have — written by the 
5th Lord Chesterfield, then resident at 
Eythorpe, to a man called Edward Naish, 
who was then at 33, Great Portland Street, 
but has not yet been identified. Mr. F. W. 
Bull writes about the Manor House of 


Boothby Pagnell, and Mr. Edwin Hollis des- 
cribes and illustrates some additional Trade 
Tokens of Bucks. 





Mr. A. J. Hawkes, | 
Wigan Central | 


| to repeat it, that ‘‘ Senlac’ 


“contract ’’ without interruption | 


| a possible 
used in the | 
North for what we in London call a ‘‘ season- | 


| lak,’’ and 
| the thirteenth, fourteenth and sixteenth cen- 





CORRESPONDENT sends us letters from 

the Daily Telegraph on the old question 
whether we should speak of the battle of 
‘* Hastings’’ or of ‘‘Senlac.””’ Mr. H. 
Belloc sets out, what we have often heard be- 
fore, yet it seems necessary from time to time 
> was adopted by 
Freeman from Ordericus Vitalis, one of the 
early authorities on the battle. It can no 
longer be doubtful that the adoption of the 
name was more or less a mistake; the inter- 
esting point now is, Whence did Ordericus 
get it? Mr. Belloc makes a conjecture about 
‘‘Sandyleg’’ thereabouts. If, 
however, he ‘had seen fit to consult ‘The 
Place-names of Sussex,’ published in 1929 by 
the English Piace-name Society, the would 
have found instances of ‘‘ Sandlake,’’ ‘‘ Seyn- 
“‘ Sanglake,’’ from documents of 


turies, and also note of the form ‘“ Sang- 
lake’’ in 1724 on a map of the manor of 
Battle, which note continues: ‘‘ As a matter 


| of fact, the little stream here is of chaly- 
| beate origin, and does run red after heavy 


rain.’’ So, though no doubt we had better 
say ‘‘ Hastings ” as our fathers mostly did, 
perhaps we need not come down so very pon- 
derously on Ordericus and Freeman. 


WE have received from the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, a preliminary programme of their 
ninth annual conference, which will be held 
at Somerville College, Oxford, Sept. 23-26 
of this year. The proceedings open with the 
reception of delegates before dinner on the 
Friday evening. At the General Session fol- 
lowing, Sir Charles Sherrington will deliver 
the President’s Address, and Professor J. L. 
Myres will read a paper on ‘The Relation- 
ship between Science and the Humanities.’ 
Saturday morning will be devoted to Sec- 
tional Meetings, and Saturday afternoon to 
the annual general meeting of the Associa- 
tion and the report on the year’s work. 
There will also be a discussion on ‘‘ What 
members want of Aslib,’’ opened by Mr. H. 
L. Robinson. On Saturday evening Profes 
sor M. Greenwood will speak on ‘ History and 
Sources of Official Vital Statistics.’ On 
Sunday morning there will be further Sec- 
tional Meetings, and on Sunday evening, at 
a General Session, Mr. F. W. Pethick- 
Lawrence will read a paper on ‘ International 
Financial Relationships and the World De- 
pression.’ ; 
We note that the Association in its notices 
adopts the syllables Aslib as a name. 
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FRANCIS SMITH, “THE ELDER.”’ 
ANABAPTIST PREACHER AND 
AvTHOoR, 1659-1692. 


RANCIS Smith, nicknamed ‘‘ Elephant ”’ 
Smith, from his sign of the Elephant 





BOOKSELLER, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and ( ‘astle, (first i in Fleet Street and secondly | 
in Cornhill) in order to distinguish him from | 


the other Smiths who were booksellers, was 
the most notorious of all the booksellers who 
supported the Oates-Shaftesbury plots in 
the reign of Charles II. No one can consult 
any of the Calendars of Domestic State 
Papers, or the reports and calendars of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, for the 
reign of Charles II, without becoming aware 
of this fact. References to him are so 
numerous that it is not possible to set them 


all out, and at best I can only outline his 
career, emphasizing the most important 
points. 


He has left two printed autobiographies, to 
both of which I drew attention in a prelimin- 
ary, but accurate, account of his career in 
my book, ‘The King’s Journalist,’ (pub- 
lished in 1923). As this book was not prim- 
arily concerned with Smith, it was then not 
possible to investigate his history as fully as 
I now propose to do. I will assume, there- 
fore, that those wishing to trace Smith’s 
career will check the book with the addi- 
tional facts I now set out. 


1. Francis Smith’s Religious Work. 


Towards the close of the reign of Charles 
II, there were two Francis Smiths, carrying 


on their business at the Elephant and Castle. 


in Cornhill, but Francis Smith, the son, did 


not attract special notice until his father | 
was finally sent to gaol in 1684 (remaining | 
At that date it became | 


there until 1688). 
necessary to describe the father as Francis 
Smith, ‘‘the elder.’”’ And as ‘“‘ Francis 
Smith, the elder,’’ he is described in his will, 
proved on 27 J an., 
the will later on. 

Smith commenced publishing in 1659, and 
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| the reign of Charles II, and that if it had 
| not been for his support of Titus Oates and 
| Shaftesbury, he might have passed with little 
comment, other than that he was a credulous 
and not very honest Nonconformist, inclined 
to support the Fifth Monarchy men. His 
first book was :— 

Symptoms of growth and decay to Godlinesse 
in 47 signes of a living and dying Christian, 
with the causes of decay and remedies for re- 
covery. By Francis Smith . . . London. 
Printed by G. Dawson for F. S. at the 
Elephant and Castle near Temple Bar, 1660. 

On the reverse of the title-page is the fol- 
lowing:—‘‘Imprimatur. William Jeffrey, 
Thomas Munck, Benjamin Morley, Joseph 
Wright.’’ The preface to this book is signed 
‘‘Henry Jessey, Henry Denne and John 
Gosnold.”’ 

The book is addressed ‘‘ To all that are 
called to be Saints, especially my dear rela- 
tions in Yorkshire West Riding. Together 
with my brethren and companions in the 
faith, in and about the City of London, Grace 


| and Peace be multiplied,’’ and commences 


1692. I shall summarize | 


“My dear fellow travellers.’’ The whole 
contains 250 pp. octavo. When, in 1672, 
under Charles II’s ‘ Declaration of Indul- 
gence,’ Smith became licensed ‘‘ teacher’’ of 
an Anabaptist congregation (See Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers for 1671-72, pp. 348 
and 356, and ibid. 1672-73, p. 94), he 
thought the time had arrived for a second 
edition of his ‘Symptoms,’ and _ issued 
‘ The second edition much enlarged, with the 
addition also of twenty signs largely im- 
proved.’’ This edition contains the original 
‘“ imprimatur”? and is stated to be ‘‘ By 
Francis Smith, one that through God’s grace 
and the deceitfulness of sin, hath had some 
acquaintance with both these states.’’ He 
was then still living near Temple Bar, dates 
his ‘‘epistle dedicatory,’’ ‘‘from heart and 
habitation, this 15th day of June 1672,’”’ and 
addresses it to Sir Thomas Foster, knight, 
(of Egham, Surrey, a J.P.), his ‘‘ much hon- 
oured good friend.’’ He moved to Cornhill 
before the end of this year. 

In the light thrown upon this man’s char- 
acter by his political career all this is some- 


| what contradictory, but it becomes more so 


must be distinguished from yet another | 


Francis Smith, bookseller, who died some 
years before that date. The relationship be- 
tween the two is not established. 

One unpleasant side of Francis Smith’s 
career is that he was a leading ‘‘ anabaptist 


teacher ’’ (as the term then yan) throughout | 


when we find that he also was one of the 
twenty-nine signatories to, and the publisher 
of, the ‘‘ Confession of faith ’’ adopted later 
on by the Baptists. The first edition of this 
is dated 15 March, 1660, and has been fully 
described by Mr. W. T. Whitley in his ‘ Bap- 
tist Bibliography ’ (two vols., 1916), Vol. i 
p. 76, so I will say no more on this subject 
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other than that it is necessary to bring out all | 


these facts in order to prove that Francis 


Smith was not true to his high aspirations. | 


He was a hypocrite. 
2. Francis Smith’s First ‘‘ State” Trial. 
Luttrell (i, p. 28) states that on 17 Dec. 


1679 Francis Smith, ‘‘ the elder,’’ was com- 
mitted to Newgate by the Privy Council for 


** Association.’’ There had been a proclama- 


| 3. 


romoting petitioning and for printing the | 
oS t—) 5S 


tion prohibiting petitions for the sitting of | 


Parliament and the ‘‘ Association” of the 
days of Elizabeth, printed by Smith, con- 
tained seditious queries written by 
Another bookseller named Robert Harford 
was arrested with Smith, and Henry Muddi- 
man commented, ‘‘and surely tis time that 
severe inquisition be made after these two, 
when they have arrived at that boldness to 
expose them [their pamphlets] at the Court 
[Whitehall] gate.”’ 

It, however, was found necessary to indict 
Smith and others for more serious matters 
and the Protestant (Domestick) Intelligence, 
No. 63, for Feb. 10, 1679/80, states :— 

On Saturday afternoon [the 7th] was_ the 
trial of Francis Smith, bookseller, and Jane 
Curtiss wife of Langley Curtiss, bookbinder 


him. | 


| ber. 


at Guildhall, the first for publishing ‘ Obser- | 


vations upon Sir George Wakeman’s trial,’ 
lie. “ Tom Ticklefoot ”] the other for print- 
ing a copy of verses reflecting upon the Lord 
Chief Justice, entitled ‘Scroggs upon 
Scroggs,” Judge Jones being upon the Bench. 


Mr. Recorder (Sir George Jeffreys) began to | ‘ 


open the matter; but Mr. Smith’s wife, her 


husband being sick, and Mrs. Jane Curtis 
pleaded guilty of the information, casting | 


themselves upon the mercy of the Court. 


So the judge promised to intercede for them 
‘since they were so ingenuous,”’ and they 
escaped serious punishment. The indict- 
ments in these two cases are set out in W. H. 
Hart’s ‘Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus,’ 
p. 216-17 (with the verses in full), also p. 
19. (See also the indictments of Smith for 
two other pamphlets, viz., 


‘A New Year’s | 


accusations the two perjurers had brought 
against her. 

There is a printed report of Smith’s trial, 
and it is reprinted in the so-called ‘‘ State 
Trials.’’ It, nevertheless, is a worthless re- 
port, denounced publicly from the Bench by 
Scroggs, and it was written by a Whig 


journalist, Benjamin Claypole. 
Francis Smith’s Second ‘‘ State’? Trial. 


At Midsummer, 1680, two of the most in- 
famous sheriffs the City of London has ever 


known were elected, Slingsby Bethel and 
Henry Cornish—infamous because _ they 
packed all the juries against the Crowa 


during their year of office, which of course 
did not commence until the following Novem- 
Both these sheriffs were Dissenters, and 
Bethel in particular seems to have been 
Smith’s patron. But there is nothing to 
show whether or no Smith’s Grand Jury 
had been packed on 16 Sept. 1680, when he 
was once more indicted, for publishing 
another tract, entitled ‘ An Act of Common 
Council of the City of London’ (passed in 
the time of Philip and Mary, and having as 
its object the reduction of the sheriffs’ ex- 
penses) though Elias Best, “‘ the Protestant 
Hop Merchant,’’ was a member of the jury. 
Bethel was notoriously miserly and _ lived 
upon chops. His and Smith’s objects seem 
to have been to promote the election of 
Oates’s poorer supporters as sheriffs. How- 
ever, on this occasion the Grand Jury found 
ignoramus ”’ and thus set the precedent for 
the juries of the following year. Smith’s 
indictment on this occasion is set out in 
W. 4H. Hart’s ‘Index Expurgatorius 
Anglicanus,’ pp. 222-3. Sir George Jeffreys, 
the Recorder, naturally commented strongly 
upon the jury’s conduct, but no report of the 


| proceedings was printed at the time, though 
| Smith had a good deal to say later, as I shall 


ie 


Gift for the Lord Chief Justice Scroggs ’—pp. | 


214-16, and ‘ The Serious Queries against 
the Conventicle Act—pp. 219-20). 
of the trial was that Smith and others, be- 
cause the Chief Justice had summed up in 
favour of Sir George Wakeman, the 
Queen’s physician, at his trial, on 18 July, 
1679, set on foot the accusation that Scroggs 
had been bribed to secure his acquittal from 
the charge of plotting to poison the King. 
Oates and Bedloe were broken by this trial 
and the Queen relieved from the odious 


The cause | 


show. Luttrell does not mention this trial. 
shall recur to it after Smith’s more 
important trials of 1681 not reported in 
“ State ’’ Trials. 


4. Francis Smith’s First Trial in 1681. 
No historian can omit to notice the tract 
entitled ‘ A Speech of a Noble Peer.’ Apart 


from post-Revolution reprints, copies of the 
tract abound all over the kingdom, and the 


| British Museum alone contains five copies of 


the two editions of 1681. Its writer is um 
known, though it has been hinted that Shaf- 
tesbury was its author, and when questioned 


| in the House of Lords he did not deny that 


‘“‘ he might have said something of the sort.” 
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The ‘‘Speech’’ was probably circulated at | 
first in manuscript, and before the close of | 


the year 1680, for the printed copy amongst 


the Domestic State Papers for 1680-1681 is | 


will amply repay study by those who wish to 
know how dishonest and untruthful a news- 


| paper of those times could be. 


accompanied by a manuscript copy. 
According to the information of one 
Heather, however, dated 18 Nov. 1682, | 
calendared amongst the Domestic State | 


Papers for 1682 (printed and indexed but 
not yet published) Smith attended Shaftes- 
bury with the MS. at his house 
House in Aldersgate Street) and Shaftesbury 
read it and ordered it to be printed. The 
printed copy came before the House of 
Lords on Jan. 4, 1681, and was then ordered 
to be burnt by the hangman. 


(Thanet | 


Henry Muddi- | 


man says that Sheriff Bethel was present | 


when this order was carried out. 


The | 


Attorney-General had also been ordered to | 


prosecute Smith and the indictment is set 


out in W. H. Hart’s ‘ Index Expurgatorius | 


Anglicanus.’ No defence of this thoroughly 
seditious tract is possible, and it deserved 


the stigma put upon it by the House of Peers, | 


for the personal nature of its attack upon | tesuee cel GabilGk aalkdebeied acakaaene 
Tf Bmith Mieett weeks é, he in | ee ee 


the King. 


revealed in it as a bitter and unscrupulous | 
enemy of Charles II. and a thorough-paced | 


supporter of Oates. Sheriffs Bethel and | 
Cornish, however, were equal to the emer- | 
gency and packed a jury to return | 


“ignoramus’’ when Smith was prosecuted 
on Jan. 19, 1681. 


This was the first of a | 


long series of packed juries, lasting until | 
very nearly the end of 1682. The Reverend | 


“ Klephant,’’ however, was jubilant. 
Though the King had dismissed the Parlia- 


| all given. 


ment of 1680, he had summoned another to | 


meet in March 1681, and Smith had many 
publications to make suggesting a rebellion 
and hinting very plainly that the King 
should be served as his father had been. 
In the ‘Ra-Ree Show’ now published by 
him it was said of the King :— 


Me-thinks he seems to stagger, with a hey 
with a hey. 

Who but now did so swagger, with a ho, 

God’s fish he’s stuck i th’ mire 

And all the fats i th’ fire, 

With a hey, Trany nony no. 


father, like son,’’ but the rest is not quotable. 
Smith even commenced a newspaper, entitled 
Smith’s Protestant Intelligence upon Feb. 1 
1681, and, sure of the sheriff’s protection, 
boldly affixed his imprint to it, in defiance 
of the King’s Proclamation against un- 
authorised newspapers. There were twenty- 
two numbers of this bi-weekly paper, and it 


Among the flood of tracts issued by him at 
this time there were two written by himself ; 


| ‘ Vox Populi,’ of which he stated (in 1689) 


a copy was presented by him to every mem- 
ber of the Oxford Parliament of 1681, and 
his first autobiography, appended to his 
account of his own trial of 16 Sept. 1680, 
already described. There is, as I have 
stated, a (mutilated and misleading) reprint 
of this last tract in ‘ State Trials,’ but the 
following is the title of the original print :— 
An account of the injurious proceedings of 
Sir George Jeffreys Knt. late — resigned 
in December, 1680] Recorder of London, 
against Francis Smith, Bookseller. With his 
arbitrary carriage, towards the Grand Jury 
at Guildhall, Sept. 16, 1680, upon an indict- 
ment then exhibited against the said Francis 
Smith, for publishing a pretended libel, en- 
tituled ‘An Act of Common Council for re- 
trenching the expences of the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs of the City of London ” ete. 
Together with an abstract of very many 


by him both in his person and estate. 

Humbly submitted to the consideration of 
all true Englishmen. 

London. Printed for Francis Smith, at the 
Elephant and Castle in Cornhill, near the 
Royal Exchange. 

There are two dedications to this tract, 
the first being to Shaftesbury, by whom 
Smith admits he has been helped, and the 
second to the Grand Jury, whose names are 
The first eight pages are then 
devoted to the trial of 1680, and the next 
twelve commence with the cynical and open 
admission that he had lied, repeatedly and 
continuously, about his publication of the 
abominable books entitled ‘ Mirabilis Annus ’ 
in 1661 to 1663 (see ‘The King’s Journa- 
list’). P. 9 now tells the true story, and it 


| should be compared with his denials, in his 


own handwriting, in the State Papers. 

5. Francis Smith’s Second Trial in 1681. 
Smith’s hoped for rebellion at Oxford in 

1681 came to nothing, owing to the King’s 

unexpected and dramatic dissolution of this 


| last Parli h f its fi yeek’ 
is tek es ete cone © Tide | last Parliament at the end of its first week’s 


existence, on Monday 28 March 1681. Smith 
still continued to publish his seditious 
paper, and Luttrell (i, 75) records that on 
14 April 1681 

Mr. Francis Smith, the elder, a bookseller 
in Cornhill, was before the Council and by 
them committed to Newgate, close prisoner for 
high treason, for some words he had spoken, 
as if he would never leave writing news till 
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he had reduced this kingdom to a common- 


wealth. 

Writing on 
commented :— 

The shutting up of Smyth [sie] put a stop to 
the “ Protestant Intelligence ” of yesterday 
{The last number was No. 22 for 11°14 April, 
1681] although those that know him do not 
believe it was altogether his. But 
the Composer, now the cat’s foot is gone, is 
loth to put his own into the fire. 

Smith was kept in Newgate until June 1, 
when finding that an honest jury was im- 
possible, thanks to Sheriffs Bethel and 
Cornish, he was bailed (see Luttrell, i. 92). 


April 19 Henry Muddiman 


it seems 


| with the 


ing the ‘Second part of the Growth of Popery.’ 
Upon which they were sent to Newgate. 

In the meantime College’s ‘The Ra-Ree 
Show’ had been definitely traced to Smith. 
Since this song is little known and was not, 
for obvious reasons, reprinted in the various 
post-Revolution collections of W hig songs 
few words about it are necessary. 

The following was identified by the present 
writer two or three years ago, by comparison 
extracts from it in Sir Roger 


L’Estrange’s ‘ Notes on Stephen College.’ On 


| bringing ‘the facts to the attention of the 


| was catalogued under College’s name, 


And on July 8, according to Luttrell (i. 109) | 


he was discharged for want of prosecution. 


But Smith had not yet given up hope of a | 


rebellion. Writing on Sept. 20, 1681, Henry 
Muddiman remarked :— 

On the 19th, about 10 at night, 
when sinners are abroad, one was cr; 
Charing Cross the ‘‘ Speech of a noble peer, 
but was presently apprehended by a constable. 
Surely 
libeller 


a 


the time | 
ing about | 


College’s rope choked more than one | 
that we are at such want for treason! | 


This old fob was that which the Lords con- | 


hangman burned, 


shall see 


demned and the 
Bethel assisting. — We 
jury will do in it. 


College, the author of the ‘ Ra-Ree Show,’ 


Sheriff | 
what the | 
1 


had been executed at Oxford in August. But | 
though Bethel and Cornish’s year of office | 


was coming to an end, two new Whig sheriffs, 
Pilkington and Shute, had been elected on 
Midsummer’s Day and so Smith felt justi- 
fied in taking a risk. Oddly enough, 
this occasion an accident happened, 
was convicted. Luttrell (i. 143) states :— 

The 12th (Nov., 1861) 
elder, bookseller, at the Elephant and Castle, 
Cornhill, was tried at Guildhall, for pub- 
lishing a libell called the ‘ 
peer,’ and after the evidence heard, 
withdrew and brought in their 
“ Guilty.” 

What 
Smith absconded to 
son and daughter, Eleanor, 
work of sedition in Cornhill. It would not 
be a profitable task to attempt to trace the 
libels issued by the two, but the worst of 
these was mentioned by Henry Muddiman on 
April 19, 1683, 
plot, as follows :— 


verdict 


clear, but 


happened then is not 
leaving his 


Holland, 


upon | 
and he | 


Francis Smith, the | 


Speech of a noble | 
the jury | 


to carry on the | 


just before the Rye House | 


Young Francis Smith and his sister (at the | 
Sessions) who whilst they were going to make | 


their submission and by the favour of the 
Court to take off a fine of £10 for printing 


the late seditious pamphlets a fresh indict- | 


ment was brought against them for publish- 


authorities at the British Museum the song 
where 
it will now be found. I have preserved the 
original spelling. 
A Ra-Ree Saow 
To the tune of ‘I 


Leviathan 


am a senceless thing.’ 


Come hither Topham come, with a hey with 
a hey 

Bring a pipe and a drum, with a ho. 

Where e’re about I go 

Attend my Ra-ree show 

With a hey, Trany, nony, nony, no. 

That monstrous Foul Beast, 
with a hey, 

Has Houses ‘Twain in’s chest, with a ho. 

O Cooper, Hughes and Snow 

Stop Thief! with Ra-ree show 

With a hey, Trany nony, nony, no. 


For if he should escape, with a hey, 


hey, 

With Halifaxes trap, with a ho 

He’d carry good Dom, Com., 

Unto the Pope of Rome 

With a hey, Trany, nony, 

There are eighteen verses in all of this, 
and they break down into obscenity at the 
end; the last verse not being quotable. 

By ‘Leviathan’ the Commonwealth is 
meant. ‘‘ Take him Topham,”’ was the pur- 
suivant of the House of Commons of 1680, 
sent to arrest the abhorrers. Cooper, Hughes 
and Snow were his assistants, and many 
actions were afterwards brought against 
Topham for the illegal arrests made by him 
at the orders of a House. This species of 
rebellion, however, was ended, Roger North 
tells us, by a Mr. Stowell, Grand Juryman 
of Exeter, refusing to ‘be arrested and 
bundling Topham back to his masters with a 
contemptuous message. The imprint to this 
song is typically false, for it runs: 
“‘London. Printed for B.T. and sold at his 
shop in Paul’s churchyard, for the good of 
the public. 1681.” 


Benjamin Tooke was a well-known loyal 


with a_ hey, 


with a 


nony, no. 
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publisher of the times, and would certainly 


churchyard.’’ See more of the Ra-Ree Show 
in North’s Examen, p. 101-2). 


6. Smith’s Last Trial. 


if 
| 21, 1687/8, announced :— 
have written ‘‘ St. Paul’s’”’ and not ‘‘ Paul’s | 


Writing on March 4, 1684, Henry Muddi- | 


man said :— 


On the 3rd Frank Smyth [sic] was taken. 
He is best known by the name of “ Elephant ” 


Smyth, a bookseller who lives at the Elephant | 


in Cornhill, and was in his time the prime 
disperser of all sorts of the most lewd and 
seditious pamphlets. He had practised a long 
time in that way till the Law laid claim to 
him and had imposed several fines to which 
he was liable. Upon that account he quitted 
his house, fled first into Holland, and since 
wandered about the country in England under 


Francis Smith, a bookseller, formerly at the 
Elephant and Castle in Cornhill, having been 
convicted some years since for publishin 
obnoxious books and thereupon fined a consid- 
erable sum, and for that a prisoner in the 
King’s Bench, his Majesty upon his humble 
application [italics mine] has lately been 
graciously pleased to omit the said fine and 
pardon him, as he has done several others. 


Like many others Smith, therefore, had 
succeeded in humbugging James. 
Luttrell (i. 432) does not reveal this fact, 


, but also records the pardon by writing under 


several disguises till the City Marshal picked | 


him, and he stands now committed to make 
the Law satisfaction. 

On 11 June 1684 Smith was tried for the 
last time. Harry Muddiman wrote upon 
the 12th of the month :— 

Francis Smyth, the elder, an old incorrig- 
ible sinner, was tried at Guildhall, for print- 
ing and publishing that treasonable libel 
called the “ Ra-Ree Show,” made by College, 
who was executed at Oxford, of which he was 
found guilty. [There were now no packed 
juries]. 

Luttrell (i, 309) corroborates, and a week 
later on sets out Smith’s sentence (i. 311) as 
follows :— 

Francis Smith, convicted lately of printing 
and publishing that libell called the ‘“‘ Ra-Ree 
Show,” was brought the 18th to the King’s 
Bench Bar and sentence’d to pay a fine of £500, 
to stand in the pillory at the Palace Yard at 
Westminster, at the Temple and at the Royal 
Exchange, and the libell to be burnt by the 
common hangman, and to have a paper set on 
him signifying his crime, to find security 
for good behaviour for life, and to be com- 
mitted till all this is done. 

Thus the ‘Ra-Ree Show’ was twice pub- 
licly burnt, once at College’s execution at 
Oxford, in 1681, and again when Smith was 
pilloried, presumably before his shop in 
Cornhill, in 1684. But this severe sentence 
had been thoroughly well earned ; indeed, it 
is rather wonderful that Smith was not 
hanged. 

_ Smith could not pay his fine, and remained 
im prison until 1688, when James II, the 
most foolish and tactless of the Stuarts, was 
bribing the Nonconformists by pardoning his 


Worst enemies—those who, in a year’s time, | 


took the lead in the Revolution. Public 
Occurences truely [sic] stated, No. 1 for Feb. 





the date of Feb. 10, 1688 :— 

His Majesty has been pleased to remit to 
Francis Smith, bookseller, the fine was sett 
on him some time since, for publishing scan- 
dalous books. 

Then followed the Revolution; Smith cele- 
brated this by once more issuing his ‘ Speech 
of a noble peer,’ in 1689, and by appending 
to this reprint ‘ The Case of Francis Smith.’ 
This is the second autobiography to which I 
have referred. I have found no copy of this 
reprint at the British Museum, and the only 
one I know is that at the Guildhall Library, 
London. This second autobiography was 
just as dishonest as the first one, and charac- 
terised by the same suppression of facts. It 


| should be read in order to appreciate Smith’s 
| character. 











7. The Will of Francis Smith, 

Will of Francis Smith, ‘‘ the elder,’’ citi- 
zen of London, dated 29 Oct., 1691, and 
proved 27 Jan., 1692 (P.C.C. Fane 15). 

In pursuance of a surrender, of 3 Jan., 
1688, of a copyhold messuage, orchards and 
six acres of land at ‘‘ Wiscomble’’ (West 
Humble) in the parish of Mickleham, Sur- 
rey, to such uses as should be declared by 
this will, testator gives the same to Francis 
Blower of ‘‘ Bisseter’’ (Bicester), Oxon., 
gent., and Richard Blower of Barnard’s Inn, 
London, to the use of his wife, Eleanor 
Smith, for life. After her death his ‘‘ two 
cousins Francis and Richard aforesaid ”’ 
were to sell the same and divide the pro- 
ceeds between his two sons, Francis and 
Samuel, their heirs, etc. Testator bequeathed 
to his wife his map of the land of ‘ Canan,”’ 
and the study of books at ‘‘ Wiscomble”’ 
‘““ commonly called ‘ the books’ ’’ and all the 
personal estate that he may dispose of by 
the custom of London. The rest he _ be- 
queathed to Eleanor Marshall and Hester 
Matthews. Finally, he appointed his wife 
executrix. 

This will is definitely marked down to 
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“ Elephant ” 
‘the elder.’ It will be noticed that he 
does not mention the fact that he was in 
prison at the date given to the surrender, 
but simply describes himself as a “‘ citizen of 
London.”’ 


At the time when he published his ‘Case 
of Francis Smith’ in 1689, Smith, like 
Titus Oates, Edward Whitaker, Aaron Smith 
and other criminals of the days of Charles 
II, had asked for and obtained reward ; 
ceiving the office of ‘“‘ counter clerk, or clerk 
of the check, in London port.’’ After his 
death, his widow, Eleanor, 
further reward, and on Feb. 29, 1692, the pro- 
ceedings upon her petition show that she 
asserted that ‘‘ in commiseration of her hus- 
band’s 30 years [!] cruel imprisonment and 
exile, his Majesty [William III] was pleased 
to grant him a place in the Custom House, 
but he dying a little while after, left the 
petitioner and her children in a more deplor- 
able condition than ever. So she prayed 
‘‘for the place of a supernumerary land 
waiter for one of her sons.’’ 

Whether this petition succeeded or not is 
not stated. But in any case, Eleanor Smith 
was clearly as whining and untruthful as 
her hypocritical husband. My quotation is 
from the Calendar of Domestic State Papers 
for 1691-1692, p. 156. See also the Calendar 
of the Treasury Books for 1689-1692, vol. i, 
p- 226, and volume iv, p. 1594. 

J. G. Mupprman. 


SIR ROBERT TYNTE’S SONS. 
(See clxii. 583; s.v. ‘ Edmund Spenser: Some 
further notes ’). 

N my discussion of the accepted pedigrees of 

the Tynte family I argued against the 
ascription to Sir Robert Tynte and _ his 
second wife, Elizabeth Boyle, of seven chil- 
dren. I have since searched the Lismore 
Papers for scraps of evidence, 

The Earl of Cork was in London in 1628-9, 
and his diary contains eight notes of his 
dealings with Robert and John Tynte, Sir 
Robert’s two eldest sons, who were already 
in London, 


Gray’s Inn (Oct. 29, 1628), when Cork 
arrived. 

(1) 21 July, 1628. Loan by Cork to 
Robert Tynte of £16 13s. 4d. 1 Lismore | 
Papers, ii. 272; 

(2) 22 July, 1628. Sir Robert Tynte sent | not be. 


Cork £46, to be delivered and disbursed to | 
his son, John Tynte, as occasion should | 
require. Ibid, ii. 272-3; 


Smith by his terming himself | 
| £10, and on the 15th a further £10, ‘ 


151i, 


re- | 


petitioned for | 


| own tailor], at my request bayled him, 


| delivered Sir John 


waiting for John’s admission to 
| 


(3) 10 Oct., 1628. Cork lent John Tynte 
in all 
wherof Mr Jo doughty retorned me 
thother Vli Jack Tynt owes me.’’ Ibid. 
ii. 279; 

(4) 21 Oct., 1628. A long note concern- 
ing loans, bills and repayments. Sir Robert 
has sent for John Tynte another £35, of the 
remainder of which after repayments of 
other bills Cork sent John another £10. 
John Tynte owes Cork £5. Ibid. ii. 282; 

(5) 31 Dec., 1628. ‘‘ Lent Jack Tynt an- 
other V1li, which makes Xli.’’ bid, ii. 293; 

(6) 10 Jan., 1628/9. ‘“‘ Jack Tynt was 
arested 3 tymes at 3 Taylors sutes; the first, 
by my order, Mr Puleston, Mr John 
Doughties son in law, paid, & for the other 
two laste arrestes Mr Wm Parckins [Cork’s 
for 
and of the second 
Tynt cozened me, I 


201i, 


his dischardg wherof 
Taylor, in which Jack 


paid 24li, &’’ [lost in binding]. Ibid. ii. 
295 ; 
(7) 16 Feb., 1628/9. Cork sent several 


letters to Ireland by Robert Tynte, 
evidently returning. Ibid. ii. 301; 

(7a) 24 Feb., 1628/9. ‘‘ poynes repaid 
me the Xli w hich I formerly lent Jack Tynt, 
which I presently in the presenc of them both 
Leek to furnish Jack 
Tynt with aparell & necessaries that he was 
in great want of, having cheated me twise 
before by a tailor that never arested him for 

12li, that he never owed any moneys vnto, 
and when I had payed the Taylor, he gave 
Jack the money, having but ijs. vjd. for 
apering in it, & in confessing another action 
at another Taylors sute, whereon I caused Mr 
parckins to bayle him, who vnlooked for was 
as his bayl by Jacks confession of the accon 
taken in execution: He also told Robin Tynt 
[i.e., Robert] all the councell I privately 
gaue him, & worse then for his good I spake: 
poynes knows I lent him, & in all he owes 
me xjli, xs.’’ bed, ii. 301-2. 

(8) 2 April, 1629. ‘‘The moneis I haue 
lent since I cam to London are those... 
To Jack Tynt xli... repaid me.”’ Ibid. ii. 
508. 

John Tynte was evidently somewhat of a 
scamp; the story, however deplorable, is not 
surprising. It is clear that John Tynte was 
twenty-one or more in January, 1628/9, or 


who was 


he could not have made the Earl believe that 
| he had been arrested for debt. Minors could 
This, therefore, is clear proof that 
| he was born ‘not later than 1608, and that 
he, and of course his elder brother, were not 
| Elizabeth Boyle’s children. 
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The Lismore Papers also contain records | Katherine. This is probably correct, though 
li. | no issue is recorded in the printed pedigrees 


of William Tynte’s marriage (vide clxii. 


384), but even more valuable than these is | 


Cork’s record of William Tynte’s relationship 
to him. Cork repeatedly acknowledges. even 
the remotest and most confusing relation- 
ships. He acknowledges Luke Brady, for 
example, as his brother (I Lismore Papers, i. 
5): actually Luke Brady was the son of Sir 


Richard’s second wife’s mother by her | 
first marriage. Further straining of 
the term ‘‘ brother’? could hardly be 


possible, but it exemplifies Cork’s readiness 
to acknowledge even his remotest relations. 
Similarly he acknowledges Elizabeth Boyle 
as his kinswoman and cousin. It will have 
been noticed that Cork has not extended any 
degree of relationship to Robert and John 


| Boyle. 


Tynte, and therefore his acknowledgment in | 


the records below of William Tynte’s cousin- 


ship, which could only have been because | 


Elizabeth Boyle was William’s mother, is of 
exceptional interest. 
(1) 1 August, 1639. 


“This daie 


for William. 

On the whole, therefore, the Lismore 
Papers bear out my previous suggestions that 
William Tynte, of Cahirmony, was the only 
son Sir Robert Tynte had by Elizabeth 
Of Sir Robert’s daughters there is 
no mention in the Lismore Papers. Had 
Elizabeth Boyle had any by Sir Robert, one 
would have expected the Earl of Cork to have 
given her, or them, something on marriage. 
It would look, although I allowed one daugh- 
ter, possibly two (though I did not believe 
two), as if Elizabeth Boyle had had no other 
children by Sir Robert than William of 
Cahirmony. Elizabeth Boyle seems to have 
rationed her three husbands to one son each. 

Dovucias Hamer. 

INES FOR UTTERING OATHS. — The 

following were noted by me when search- 


| ing the Quarter Session Rolls of Northamp- 


my | 


Neece Katheryne Boyle was by me given in | 


marriage to Mr Wm Tynte, son to Sir Robert 
Tynt, they being married by Mr Spicer in 
the churche of Stalbridge. And amongst 
many others there were the Lo. Esmond and 
Mr Edward Kirton present.’’ (I Lismore 
Papers, v. 100). 

(2) 13 Sept., 1639. ‘‘ This day my cozen 
W. Tynt, with his wife, my neece, Katheryne 
Boyle, departed from Stalbridge to returne 
into Ireland, by whome I wrott to Sir Robert 
Tynt that I would give him as a marriadge 
portion with my said neec one thowsand 
marks ster:, wherof 500li at the perfecting 
of her Joincter, & the remayn[der] so soon 
as I could procure it from Sir Wm Hull & 
his Ladie who had my brothers estate. . .” 
Ibid. v. 106. 

(3) 2 April, 1640. ‘‘I this daie deliv- 
ered to my daughter Alice, Cowntess of Bar- 
rymore, a trew copie. . . of thagreement be- 


tween me and my son and heir the L. don- | 


garvan . . . wherby he hath covenanted to 


dischardg the persons and estates of his ffowr | 


yonger brothers of 5500li, . . . viz. . . 1000li 
to my neec, Katherine Boyle, now married to 
Mr Wm Tynt. Ibid. v. 133). 

(4) Grosart gives an abstract from a letter 
dated 17 May, 1641, ‘‘ Mrs Tynt with child, 
and the old knight is much joyed.’’ 2 Lis- 
more Papers, iv. 189. The ‘‘ old knight”’ 
was Sir Robert, then aged seventy. Grosart 
first thought that Sir Robert had married 
a third time, but in his notes (Ibid. p. 301) 
corrected the identification of Mrs. Tynt, to 


tonshire :— 

1699. A person who said ‘‘ By God you rogue, 
I will be revenged on you,” one shilling fine. 
1751. One at Brigstock, paid 2 shillings for hav- 
ing uttered “ A Profane Curse.” 

From Oldfield’s Calendar of Qr. Session 
Rolls of Oxfordshire, p. 40:— ‘‘1713, 
Michaelmas. ‘ Certificates of Convictions 
for Swearing.’ ‘John Swetman of Hol- 
born, Mdsx. chyrurgeon, 3 oaths, 12 July, 


| for which paid 6/- delivered to Mr. William 


Law, overseer for St. Clements 
22 July, 1713. Seb. Smythe.” 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


(Oxford). 


| WEIRD VERSES.—It might be interesting 


to collect examples of weird modern 
verses. I offer an example to begin with. It 
occurs in Mr. Ashley Duke’s translation 


| (‘ The Swallow Book’) of Ernst Toller’s ‘ Das 


Schwalbenbuch.’ 
IX steps here 
Six steps there 
Senseless 
Senseless 
Footsteps 
It should, however, be said, that the 
““verses’’ describe a prisoner in his cell. 
H. F. 
HANGING LONDON.—The Royal Dock- 
yard Church, Woolwich. This has been 
closed for some years. It will be taken down, 


rebuilt, and become St. Barnabas’s Parish 
Church, Eltham, S.E. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


SWEETMEATS FOR JUDGES OF 
ASSIZE. — In examining the Minute 
Books of the Lancaster Corporation, I have 
come across the following entry:  ‘‘ 1738, 
14 Sep.—Agreed that for the future no sweet- 
meats shall be presented to the Judges at 
any Assizes hereafter by the Corporation as 
heretofore has been used.”’ 
Can anyone, from any of the older assize 





towns, say when this custom originated, and | 
give any further particulars as to the cus- | 


tom and its date of cesser? 
T, Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


MHE INDUSTRY OF SKEP-MAKING.— | 


Until a year or two ago there was a 
company in the United States which made 
skeps for sale, but owing to the small de- 
mand they 
facture. I wonder if one of your readers 
can give me the name and address of any 
manufacturer in England who makes these 
things for bee fanciers. I should like to get 
in touch with such a company. 

AtFReD E. Hanmi. 
Chicago. 


UMBRELL AND DUMBRELL SUR- 
NAMES.—Are these found throughout 
England? The forms Gumbrill and Dum- 
brill are in the London Telephone Directory. 
I should be glad of suggestions in regard to 
derivation, or note of early occurrences in 
parish registers or documents. I have come 
across both names in Sussex, ie te 


JADEY SURNAME, — This is, or was 
within recent times, a fairly common 
surname in Mid-Sussex villages. What is 
likely to be its derivation? Is it found in 
other counties? I notice it occurs in the Lon- 
don Telephone Directory. 
R. A. 


S HAK BS PEAREAN 


could tell me who was T. E. J., who put to- 


gether a little book entitled ‘ Mottoes and | 
Aphorisms from Shakespeare,’ which was | 


published by James Hogg and Son, of York 
Street, Covent Garden. 
arranged in alphabetical order, and num- 
bered—2,700 in all, and an index of words 


and ideas is provided. T. E. J. dates his | 


preface ‘‘ September, 1869.” 
R. E. L. 


have discontinued their manu- | 


COMPILER | 
WANTED. — I should glad if anyone | 


The mottoes are | 


| QIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND SIR HENRY 

|“ GOODERE.—In his will Sidney makes 
Sir Henry Goodere one of his executors and 
calls him ‘‘my good cousin ’’ (‘ Works,’ 
Feuillerat, iii. 375-6) :— 

_. Item, I give to her Majesty, my most 
gracious Sovereign, one Jewell, worth one 
hundred pounds, which I pray Sir Henry 
Goodier, my good cousin and friend, to pre 

| sent to her Royal Highness, as a Remem. 
brance of my most loyal and bounden Duty 
| to her Majesty, 
How was Goodere related to the Sidneys? 
B. H. Newprearte. 


OHN WILLIAMS, ‘‘ HIS MAJESTIE’S 

GOLD-SMITH.’’—In his address ‘‘ To my 
Friends, the Cambro-Britans ”’ at the begin- 
ning of ‘ Poly-Olbion,’ 1613, Drayton makes 
| the following acknowledgement to John Wil- 
| liams :— 
I confesse, the free and gentle companie of 
| that true lover of his Country (as of all 
ancient and noble things) M. John Williams, 
his Maiesties Gold-smith, my deare and 
worthy friend, hath made me the more seek 
into the antiquities of your Country. 

Is anything further known of John Wil- 
liams ? 


B. H. NEwpIGarte. 


| [THE TYRIAN MUREX.—Articles on the 
| murex, the shell-fish from which the 
| famous purple dye was obtained, are usually 
written in the past tense. Is the murez 
extinct? or still existing in such scant num- 
bers as to have no commercial value? What 
is the latest date at which we hear of the 
dye being made, and is there reason to think 
that in beauty and durability this purple 
excelled our modern purple dyes? 

What dye would be used at Rome for the 
purple of the ordinary toga praetexta? 


Let 


COTT’S KNOWLEDGE OF QUAKERS.— 

It will be remembered that in ‘ Red- 
| gauntlet’ Scott makes Joshua Geddes forbid 
Darsie Latimer, at the breakfast in his house, 
to take a piece of sweet-cake which, on its 
being offered to him earlier in the meal, he 
had refused — ‘‘in a very calm and quiet 
manner [he] lifted it away and replaced it 
on the dish, observing only, ‘ Thou didst re- 
fuse it before, friend Latimer ’.’’ Is Scott 
here giving us an authentic rule of Quaker 
| behaviour, or an example of individual 
Quaker practice, or an invention of his own 
| to illustrate Quaker adherence to one’s word! 


F. E. R. 








, 1932. 
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UERIES FROM BORROW’S ‘THE 
BIBLE IN SPAIN.’ — 1. I shall be 
most grateful to you if you can, through the 
medium of your valuable paper, enlighten me 
as to the position of Horneel. It is men- 


tioned (along with Gibraltar) by Borrow, in | 
‘The Bible in Spain,’ chapt. xiv of vol. ili | 


of the 3rd edition, published 1843, p. 267— 


and chapt. li. of the edition published by | 
300 :— | 


John Murray in 1896, vol. ii, p. 
‘Man builds walls and so does his Master; 
but the walls of God are the black precipices 
of Gibraltar and Horneel.” 


I have for many months searched in in- | 


dexes 


of all available atlases, books and | 


magazines, including all the series of your | 


valuable publication, but can find no trace 
of Horneel or of anyone who has ever heard 
of it. And I have also examined an anno- 
tated edition of Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ 
without success. 

2. At p. 542 of vol. ii of Murray’s edi- 
tio the fortress Alminar is mentioned as 
constituting the boundary point of the bay 
of Tangier towards the East. Is this an 
Arabic or Spanish name for the present 
Malabata point N.E. of Old Tangier? 


Witittam J. HockIne. 
Glenelg, South Australia, 


ECORATION OF HORSES’ HOOFS. — 
I should be very much obliged for infor- 
mation on this topic. First, as to prevalence 
of a custom of decorating horse-hoofs. Where 
does it occur? Were the hoofs of horses to 
be used in processions on great occasions any- 
where gilded or decorated? I have seen a 


certain number of paintings and drawings in | 


which they are shown with designs upon 
them, but I know of no definite record of the 
practice. 

Secondly, what methods would be used for 
such decoration ? 
the surface be prepared for this? 
long, supposing it 
would a design on a horse’s hoof last? What 
ls the ordinary rate of growth of the hoof ? 
By the way, which is the preferable plural : 
‘hoofs”” or ‘‘ hooves’?? Oxford, I find, 
allows both. 

Et. 8: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WHALING. — I 
should be much obliged to any readers 
who would tell me of any early little-known 
ks on whaling they may have come across. 
I need hardly say that it is not necessary 
‘o mention ‘Moby Dick’ or the books of 
Frank Bullen. 
E. Y. 


For how 


Painting—if so, how would | 


were not obliterated, | 


| 
| 


DEMONOLOGY : BOROLALLIE. — The 
‘* foul fiend Borolallie ’’ plays an active 
| part in Swinburne’s ‘ Ballad of Lord Soulis’ 
| (‘ Posthumous Poems,’ 1917). Can any 
reader supply further references to, or infor- 
mation about, this confrve of Barbason, Har- 
pier, Frateretto, etc. I have not access to 
Harsnett. . 


MARGARET CALTON.—She was a widow 
and lady of the manor of Goring Priory 
in 1567. 


Who was she? 
K. EK. Core. 


ORING PRIORY.—Manor Rolls of this 
Oxfordshire manor wanted, between 1379 
and 1559. 
E. E. Cope. 


‘““YVOOLHAMCOTE, ALIAS DEVEN- 
COATE.’’—At clxi. p. 434, s.v. ‘Two 
Hundred Years Ago,’ it is stated that the 
parish church of the place so named was 
broke into on the night of Dec. 6, 1732. The 
place is, apparently, in Warwickshire; but 
there seems to be something wrong with the 
name. The extract is from the Daily Jour- 
nal of Dec. 18, 1732. Can any Warwickshire 
reader supply correction ? se 


“MHE DOG IT WAS THAT DIED.” = 

Voltaire, some of our readers will re- 
member, has this same idea :— 

L’autre jour, au fond d’un vallon, 

Un serpent piqua Jean Fréron. 

(Jue pensez-vous qwil arriva? 

Ce fut le serpent qui creva. 

In what other places does this sort of epi- 
gram occur, and where first? 
S. L. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — 

Where do these lines by Francis Quarles 
oceur? 

“Eternal Potter, whose blest hands did lay 


My course foundations from a sod of 
CIE «6 wee ; ees: 
Please give exact bibliographical indication. 


O. F. B. 


{These lines are from ‘Emblems.’ Third 
Book. v.—On Job x. 9 “Remember, I be- 
seech thee, that thou has made me as_ the 
clay, and wilt thou bring me to dust again? 
(Grosart’s edition, 1881, vol. iii. p. 71). 

Our correspondent may like to be referred 
also to ‘ Funeral Elegies’ 7:— 

“He was a stranger to his house of Clay: 

Scarce owned it, but that necessary stay, 

Miscali’d it his; and onely zeale did make 

Him love the building for the builder’s sake? 
and to ‘Emblems.’ Second Book. xv.—Jere- 
miah xxxii, 40]. 
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Replies. 





CHEVY CHACE. 
(clxii. 331). 


[HE conjecture of E. B. Nicholson, quoted 

from 38. xiii, 123, that ‘‘Chevy Chace ’ is 
a corruption of chevachées would probably be 
quite sound if there were no other place-names 
ending in ‘‘ Chase,’’ e.g., Cannock Chase, 
Enfield Chase, Cranborne Chase, etc. In 
all these place-names, or forest-names, the 
significance of ‘‘chase’’ is  ‘‘ hunting- 
ground,’’ for one meaning of ‘“‘chase’’ as a 
substantive is ‘‘ a tract of open country in 
which game is bred, and is, or was, hunted, 
often privately owned.’’ The immediate sig- 
nificance of ‘‘ Chevy Chase ”’ is therefore, by 
analogy, ‘‘Cheviot Chase,’’ the hunting 
ground in the Cheviots. All early references 
to the Cheviots describe its wealth of red deer. 

Whether the Otterburne group of ballads 
(three main and two fragmentary texts) and 
the Chevy Chase group (one text in MS., one 
a broadside) describe the same event, is dif- 
ficult to say, and it is best not to be dog- 
matic. 
different incidents ; one describes how a Scots 
army invaded England (Otterburne group), 
the other how a Percy raided the hunting- 
grounds of the Douglases in the Cheviots 
(Chevy Chase group). ‘There are similarities 
between the groups, though these, especially 
the names of some of the killed, can be over- 
emphasized. The Ashmole MS. 
more explicit in saying that many people 
call the hunting in the Cheviots ‘‘ Otter- 
burne.’”’ If this is correct, then the Chevy 
Chase group describes, from another point 


Ostensibly the two groups recount | 


version is | 


to six publishers on 14 Dec., 1624. Most of 
these ballads had been printed before, but 
not all, and there is no previous record of 
the broadside called ‘‘ Chevy Chase.’’ The 
style of the broadside is roughly 1590-1620, 
and its opening line, ‘‘God prosper long our 
noble king,’’ points to composition in the 
reign of James I. It is probably a re-writing 
of the ballad without title, beginning, ‘‘ The 
Perse owt off Northombarlonde,’’ now usually 
called ‘ The Hunting of the Cheviot,’ in Ash- 
mole MS. 48, the date of transcription being 
roughly 1550-1588, the latter a date found 
in the MS. It is interesting to note that the 
broadside repeatedly names Chevy Chase as 
a forest devoted to hunting :— 
A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chase befall... 
The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deer to take . 
The rest in Chevy Chase were slain, 
Under the greenwood tree. 

This seems to weigh against the use of the 
name as that of a battle rather than as a 
forest-name which seems now to have fallen 
into disuse. Certainly in the mind of the 
broadside writer there seems to have been no 
confusion, but he is, I believe I am right in 
saying, solely responsible for it. Perhaps he 
invented it. Can any reader say whether it 
survives locally? Interested in this broad 
side and its history, I made, about a year 
ago, a record of all existing copies and allu- 
sions to it down to 1765, and made a search 
among topographical books on Northumber- 
land for records of the name apart from its 
associations with the ballad, but failed to 
find any. The ‘Hunting of the Cheviot’ 
(MS. Ashmole) does not attempt to specify 


| a particular neighbourhood, but it also talks 


of view, the events of the last half of the | 
ballad contained in the Otterburne group. | 
But it need not be correct, and the explana- | 


tion of the similarities may lie in one well- 
known feature of ballad-texts, the fusing of 


material not dissimilar in incident and treat- | 


ment. The Otterburne and Chevy Chase bal- 
lads may originally have been quite differ- 
ent poems, describing quite different inci- 
dents. 

The earliest reference to the ballads in any 
form is as ‘‘ the hunttis of cheuet ” (‘Com- 
playnt of Scotland,’ c. 1548-9, leaf 51). 


The | 


name ‘Chevy Chase”’ only comes down to | 
us in, and as the title of, the broadside bal- | 
lad. The date of this is unknown, but it is | fourteenth century. 


late. It is mentioned in a list 
Stationers’ Register of 128 ballads assigned 


in the | 


of the forest. Dovcias Hamer. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxii. 
226, 322, 429, 464; clxiii. 35).—In Cople 
Church, Beds., is an early fifteenth century 
monumental brass to Nichol Rolond, and 
wife Pernel. I have always assumed that 
Pernel (or Parnell, as it was probably pro- 
nounced) was either derived from, or Latin 
ised as, Petronilla. 
In St. Mary Cray church, Kent, is an in- 
scription brass to Philadelphia Greenwool 
(née Merttins). 
At Arundel, Sussex, is Esperaunce Blon- 
dell, rector of Sutton, mid-fifteenth century; 
at Buxted, Sussex, Britellus Avenel, late 


At Hawsted, Suff., Felice Drury, 1495. 
s. 
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ARLIEST PARISH ORGANS  (celxii. | plies, agriculture, weather, and the calls of the 


317, 357, 395, 430, 448).—In the ‘ Visita- 
tions of Churches belonging to St. 
Cathedral ’ (Camden Society, 1895) is prin- 
ted a visitation made in 1297. At Hey- 
bridge the visitors found ‘‘ unum paruum par 
organum,’’ a small pair of organs; and at 
Kirkeby ‘“‘j par organum,”’ one pair of 
— H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


In 1530 the churchwardens of Windsor 
Parish Church purchased a pair of new 
organs, giving £18 and the old organs in 
exchange.—Tighe and Davis, i. 468. 

In 1533 John Towgood left to the church 
of Norton Fitzwarren, Somerset, “‘ a payre 
of portetyves that stand in the chauncell 
ther.’”’—Weaver, ‘ Wells Wills,’ p. 94. 


In 1534 Hugh Roper left to the church of | 


Martock, Somerset, ‘‘ towards the makynge 
of a payr of organs vli.”’—Ibid. p. 152. 

There is an interesting article by the Pro- 
vost of Eton with references from the College 
accounts to the organs (and organists) in the 
Collegiate Church which, till modern times, 
was also the parish church. The earliest 
reference is in 1506-7, when payment was 
made for the carriage and erection of new 
organs. The article is printed in Etoniana 
No. 24, which may be obtained from Messrs 
Spottiswoode and Co., at Eton, price 6d. 


WaseEy STERRY. 
British Consulate, Alexandria, 


SAAC PYKE, GOVERNOR OF ST. 

HELENA (clviii. 237, 505; clix. 284).— 
I enclose two notes which I contributed to 
Bodleian Quarterly Record No. 72 (1931) 
which may interest EK. F. M.:— 

Leave a traveller’s papers alone for a hun- 
dred years, and something of interest is sure 
to turn up in them. So with the Fraser MSS. 
now in the Bodleian Library. James Fraser 
(1713-1754) was a factor in the Honourable East 
India Company’s service at Surat, on the west 
coast of India, and travelled in Turkey and 
Persia. 
heavy, slow E.I.C. vessels, half merchantmen, 
half battleships, and their regular call at the 
little island of St. Helena, which was the ab- 
solute possession of the Company, and after- 
wards the scene of Napoleon’s imprisonment 
and death. In 1738 or after that year the 
young Fraser must have “lifted” or pur- 
chased a large sheet of great interest to the 
Governor of the Island. 

“Tsaac Pyke Esquire Governor of the 
Island” drew up for his own use ‘ The St. 
Helena Almanack Anno Domini 1738,’ a manu- 
script on a large sheet (MS. Fraser 
giving notes of every day in the year, and a 
particular account of the features of 
month, from the point of view of food sup- 


Paul’s | 


| Soon 


Well he must have known the fine, | 


274*), | 


each | 


great East-Indiamen of the Company’s fleet. 
“January. The rains of the Summer season 
do usually set in... Silver fish, Soldiers, Old 
Wives & Mackriel with new Sorts of Craw- 
fish come now into season. October. This 
month the Dry time is usually setting in, 
esteemed the best time for building”; and so 
on. The Governor exhibits a very practical 


| side, for the guidance of his people, who were 
| 700 miles from the nearest land. 


Fama. 


OSEPH GUY, EDUCATIONAL WRI- 
TER (clxii. 261). — I am now in the 
position to give a partial answer to my own 
query at the above reference, which elicitea 
no response. According to the Bookseller of 
31 Jan., 1867, Joseph Guy, senior, kept a 
school at Bristol, and for the use of his 
scholars had prepared ‘The New British 
Spelling Book,’ of which 10,000 copies were 
disposed of. Guy after this was 
attached to the Royal Military College at 
Great Marlow, “‘but,’’ adds the writer of 
the notice, ‘“‘ we are unacquainted with his 
future career, or when he died.’’ His son 
Joseph, known as Joseph Guy, junior, was 
entered at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and, like 
his father, produced quite a library of school- 
books. He died on 16 Jan., 1867, at Eden 
Place, Kentish Town, and was buried in 
Highgate Cemetery. His age is given as 
eighty-two, but if he is identical with Joseph 
Guy, 2nd son of Joseph, of Tewkesbury, 
Co, Gloucester, gent., who matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall on 27 June, 1828, aged 
twenty-three, there is a discrepancy of twenty 
years which needs explanation. Can any 
reader give the birth and death dates of 
Joseph Guy, senior? WwW. J 


Geneva. 


POOR-KNOCKERS (clxiii. 28).—The fol- 
lowing quotation from ‘Sketches by 
Boz’: ‘Our Next-Door Neighbour,’ des- 
cribes several familiar forms of knockers :-- 
We are very fond of speculating as we walk 
through a street, on the character and pur- 
suits of the people who inhabit it; and noth- 
ing so materially assists us in these specula- 
tions as the appearance of the house doors. 
The various expressions of the human coun- 
tenance afford a beautiful and interesting 
study; but there is something in the physiog- 
nomy of streetdoor knockers, almost as 
characteristic, and nearly as_ infallible. 
Whenever we visit a man for the first time, 
we contemplate the features of his knocker 
with the greatest curiosity, for we well know 
that between the man and his knocker there 
will inevitably be a greater or less degree of 
resemblance and sympathy. 
For instance, there is one description of 


. CARLTON. 
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knocker that used to be common enough, but 
which is fast passing away—a large round 
one, with the jolly face of a convivial lion 
smiling blandly at you, as you twist the sides 
of your hair into a curl, or pull up your 
shirt-collar while you are waiting for the 
door to be opened; we never saw that knocker 
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on the door of a churlish man—so far as | 
our experience is concerned, it invariably he- | 


spoke hospitality and another bottle. 

No man ever saw this knocker on the door 
of a small attorney or bill broker; 
always patronise the other lion; a _ heavy, 


ferocious-looking fellow, with a countenance | u 
| almost all western Europe, but the days 


| battle of Austerlitz. 


they | 


expressive of savage stupidity — a sort of 
grand master among the knockers, and a | 


great favourite with the selfish and brutal. 


with a long thin face, a pinched up nose, and 
a very sharp chin; he is most in vogue with 
your government-office people, in light drabs 


and starched cravats; little spare priggish 
men, who are perfectly satisfied with their 


own opinions, and consider themselves of para- 
mount importance. 


We were greatly troubled a few years ago, | 


by the innovation of a new kind of knocker, 
without any face at all, composed of a wreath, 
depending from a hand or small truncheon. 

little trouble and attention, however, 
enabled us to overcome this difficulty, and to 
reconcile the new system to our 
theory. You will invariably find this knocker 
on the doors of cold and formal people who 
always ask you why you don’t come, and never 
say do. 

These sketches were published in 1836, and 
some chapters appeared in periodicals in 
1833. We are told in Eaton Square, ‘then 
just building,”’ that ‘‘ bells were fast becom- 
ing the rule, and knockers the exception.”’ 

How many different forms of knocks exis- 
ted? That of the footman, the visitor him- 
self, and the postman, were very distinct. 

Po; NE, 

Some years ago knocker-wrenching was a 
favourite nocturnal pastime of that class of 
young man who, when he appeared in court, 
described himself as a ‘‘ medical student.”’ 
Knockers had a 
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-—- 
| Poole’s Index would supply some more re- 

ferences ; as would periodicals like the Con-. 
| no~sseur, 


J. ARDAGH. 


RCH-TREASURER OF THE HOLY 
ROMAN EMPIRE (elxiii. 30). — The 
Holy Roman Empire began on Christmas 
Day, 800; it came to an end shortly after the 
In the thousand years 
of its existence it passed through many vicis- 
situdes. At one time the Emperor wag an 
object of interest and profound respect to 


came when his actual condition was in sharp 


i I | contrast with the ext i 
Then there is a little pert Egyptian knocker, | ; ie ee ee reas 


his claims. If he always had a treasurer, it 
is quite certain that the duties of that offi- 
cial must have varied greatly from century 
to century. Except that both would be con- 
cerned with recovering money, what resem- 
blance could there be between the methods of 
a treasurer of the saintly and scholarly Otto 
III, who, with his eyes set on Southern Italy, 


| and a Byzantine bride, lived on the Aventine 


favourite | 


that he might be in close touch with the Pope, 
and the methods of a treasurer of a busy 
and interfering Emperor like Joseph II, who 
had a passion for trade and economics, and 
desired, by adding to his Austrian dominions, 
to go duwn to posterity as an empire-builder? 

Or again, in the case of Maximilian I, that 
fantastic knight-errant, that Nimrod, with 


| his simple tastes, so impecunious, so careless 


of lucre, it seems almost unnatural to think of 
him as encumbered with anyone so mundane, 
So prosaic, as a treasurer. Yet, when neces- 
sity compelled him to organize his chaotic 
empire and to level the tax of the ‘‘ common 
penny ”’ so that he might make an expedition 


| into Italy, it was arranged that the money 
| should be paid to five imperial treasurers, and 
| four treasurers were attached to the financial 
| court that he created later on, and subordin- 


Dickens ; he has described them in his unique | 
manner in ‘Sketches by Boz’ (‘The Board- | 


ing House,’ chap. i; ‘Our Parish,’ chap. vii; 
‘Shops and their Tenants’). Our _ school 
entertainment at Christmas time usually 
included ‘ A Christmas Carol ’ shown by the 


‘‘ magic Jantern,’’ and we actually saw the 


knocker changing into Marley’s face. 
original of this old knocker was on a door 
in Craven Street, Strand (cf. Dickensian, 
1911, p. 101, and 1924, pp. 119, 202). Mr. 
C. G. Harper has an illustrated essay, ‘ Lon- 
don Door-Knockers,’ in his ‘ More Queer 
Things about London ’ (1924), pp. 69-87, and 


The | 


ated to an Aulic council. The matter is not 


peculiar fascination for | rendered simpler if we suppose that the line 


of demarcation between the treasurer of the 
Holy Roman Empire and the treasurer of the 
Emperor, whether he was the ruler of Austria 
or Germany, was, no doubt, not always ob- 
served with accuracy. : 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
'HRISTIAN NAMES IN ANGLO-SAXON 
COUNTRIES (clxiii. 27; see also 
ante p. 43 sv. ‘A French View of 
English Nomenclature’). — The difficulty 
with foreigners, especially Latins, is 
that they fail to realise the importance of 
initials in Anglo-Saxon lands, and how im- 
possible it often is, without initials, to know 
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to whom they are referring. With them men 


| 
| 
| 


of importance like Briand and Clemenceau | 
| BLAKEBOROUGH may be interested to know 
| that what is called the ‘“‘hot-pot’’ custom 


will probably have signed without them, like 
modern English peers! Again, a Frenchman 


who has made a name, likes to perpetuate it | 
by joining his Christian name to his sur- | 


Henry Bordeaux, of the French 
has a daughter, Mdlle Paule 


name. 
Academy, 


Henry-Bordeaux ; Henri Paté, the politician, | 


becomes Henri-Paté, and the late French 


novelist, of Swiss origin, Mr. Schapfer, whose | 
| bridal party was leaving the church, the 


pen name was Claude Anet, has a daughter, 
Mdlle Leila Claude Anet. Our double 
names such as Leveson-Gower, are difficult to 
foreigners, whose practice is different. In 


Switzerland a husband tacks on his wife’s | 


maiden name, e.g. E. Jacques-Dalcroze, the 
composer, is E. Jaques, whose wife is born 
a Dalcroze, the word allié being understood 
between the two names. In the United 
States the ladies place their maiden name 
before their husband’s. Thus, Mrs. Moody, 
the lawn-tennis champion, is Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody to readers of the New York 
Herald, though in England she becomes Mrs. 
F. §. Moody (her husband’s initials) to 
readers of The Times, ; 2 


LOUGHBOOT, ” 
‘““CARRBOOT ” (clxii. 262). — In 
Webster’s Dictionary, 1853, we have: ‘“‘PLow- 
BOTE, PLOUGH-BOTE. In English law, wood or 


timber allowed to a tenant for the repair of | 


instruments of husbandry.”’ 


URVIVAL OF OLD WEDDING CUS- 
TOMS (clxii. 461). — Mason Farrrax- 


was also in vogue in the county of Durham. 
I have before me the account of a wedding 
celebrated in Whitburn Parish Church on 
April 2, 1891, when what was then described 
as a curious and very ancient custom was 
observed. What were called ‘“‘hot pots” 
were brought by several villagers, and as the 


bride and bridegroom were invited to taste 
the liquid contained in them. The mixture 
consisted of various ingredients, and looked 
and tasted something like brewer’s yeast. 
The Whitburn villagers claim that the 


| custom prevails only in their village. It 


| is also stated to be so ancient that its origin 


‘© GATEBOOT, ” | 


In the ‘ O.E.D.’: ‘‘ Plough-bote or boot, in | 


Old Law. 
ant had a right to cut for making and re- 
pairing ploughs, and other agricultural im- 
plements.” 

Blackstone (1766) gives: ‘‘ Plough-bote and 


The wood or timber which the ten- | 


cannot be traced. Whitburn’s claim to 
uniqueness for the custom must be abandoned 
in view of the statement made at the above re- 
ference. Whether the custom is still observed 
in the Durham village, I am unable to say. 
H. ASKEW. 


THE GAME OF EO (clxii. 354). — Funk 

and Wagnell’s ‘ New Standard Diction- 
ary’ defines EO (both capitals) as a game 
played for stakes, the winning or losing of 
these depending upon whether a ball rolls 
into a space marked E or into one marked O. 


H. ASKEW. 


“DIFTY-FIFTY ” (clxiii. 13).—This term 
is of very recent use, for in my copy of 


'the New Standard Dictionary published in 


cart-bote are wood to be employed in making | 


and repairing all instruments of husbandry.” | bhrases in English Speech and Literature,’ 


‘Boot ’’ is ‘‘ The right of a tenant to take | 


timber, etc., for repairs, firing and other | 


necessary purposes from off the landlord’s 
— as fire-bote, house-bote, hedge-bote, 
etc.” 

“ Cart-bote or boot (Feudal System). An 
allowance of wood to a tenant for making and 
repairing carts.’’ 

“ Gate-boot ’? was, no doubt, for repairs, 
making, and altering of gates and bars. 

Some years ago I read many old leases, 


but I do not remember noticing, in those of | 


land, especially farms, the above terms; 
though, at that time, I was not interested in 
the customs of the land, as my searches were 
purely for field-names and items of genealogi- 


c i y ‘ 
al interest. HERBERT SovurHamM. 


1914 by Funk and Wagnall, it is not in- 
cluded. ; 

The same publishers, however, issued in 
1923 ‘A Desk-Book of Idioms and Idiomatic 


by Frank H. Vizetelly and Leander J. de 
Bekker, which does mention the phrase, and 
supplies the following quotation of its use :— 
‘“We can have no fifty-fifty allegiance in 
this country. Either a man is an American 
and nothing else, or he is not an American at 
all,”? from Theodore Roosevelt, ‘ Foes of Our 
Own Household.’ It does not claim that this 
was the earliest use of the expression in liter- 
ature. H. ASKEw. 


‘“ TUGS’ ROAD ”’ (elxiii. 12). — In Vol. 

vii forming part ii of the ‘ Place-names 
of Sussex,’ published by the English Place- 
name Society, the place inquired about by 
the Rev. J. P. Bacon Purttips is thus dealt 
with :— 
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‘* Jugs Road.—Jug is a nickname for the 
men of Brighton, and this was a road along 
which they brought their fish.’’ 

The authority for this statement is ‘ Sussex 
Archaeological Collections,’ 29, 165. A foot- 
note supplies an extract from the Sussex 
Record Society’s Publications, 34, 133 of date 
1579, for comparison, ‘‘ the whapple way be- 
tween Blackbrooke and Stretewood likewise a 
gutterlog against Jugland Mead.”’ 

It is also pointed out that in the collections 
quoted (2, 293) Jugg’s Road is called Jugs 
Bostall where the second element is O.F. 
Burhtstall = Burh+steall from which is de- 
rived the Sussex dialect use of Borstal to de- 
note ‘‘ pathway up a steep hill.” 

Why were the men of Brighton nicknamed 
Juggs or Jugs? 

H. Askew. 


“ T ILLIBULLERO ”’ (clxiii. 12, 47). — 
The words of this song will be found in 

any one of the following books :— 

Bantock, G. R. ‘ Sixty Patriotic Songs of 
all Nations.’ Ditson, 1913. 

Jackson, V. ‘English Melodies from the 
13th to the 18th Century.’ Dent, 1910. 
_ Potter, F. H. ‘Reliquary of English 
Song,’ v. i. G. Schirmer, c, 1915-16. 


M. GILBert, 
Librarian and Curator. 
EFERENCE WANTED (clsii. 444;  clxiii, 
)35).—See Horace, ‘ Satires,’ Bk. IT. vi., 1-3:— 
Hoc erat in votis : modus agri non ita magnus, 
Hortus ubi et tecto vicinus iugis aquae fons 
Et paullum silvae super his foret. 
In Conington’s version :— 

This used to be my wish: a bit of land, 
A house and garden with a spring at hand, 
And just a little wood. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxiii. 30). — The 

words given are part of a description of 
*Georgius Ultimus” by Thackeray, the last 
of a series in which George II and George III 
have rhymes devoted to them and George I 
and George IV condemnation in prose. The 
characters are supposed to be inscriptions for 
statues. They are printed in ‘The Oxford 
Thackeray’ just before ‘The Four Georges’ 


under the heading ‘The Georges (Punch, 
October 11, 1845).’ 
Vv. R. 
(clxiii. 13, 45). — In The Times Literary 
Supplement, 4 Sept., 1924, Miss Agnes 


Conway announced that she had found in a 
contemporary commonplace-book a_ version 
containing five stanzas. A long and interest- 
ing correspondence followed the announce- 
ment. 


Narbeth. 


Davip SaLmon. 





The Library. 


The Life of Joseph Wright. By Elizabeth 
Mary Wright. (Oxford University Press, 
Two volumes, £1 10s. net). 

THE life of Joseph Wright, set for the most 

part in the familiar conditions of a 

working scholar and professor at Oxford, 
claims special interest on at least three counts 
peculiar to itself. He desired to be remem- 
bered by the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
and there is no doubt that that desire will 
be abundantly fulfilled. The ‘KE. D. D.’ has 
long since established itself as one of the 
corner-stones of English scholarship. It was 
compiled in time to rescue from oblivion 
forms of English speech which, decade by 
decade, are disappearing or becoming cor- 
rupt; and compiled, as was recognised at the 
time, by virtually the only man really com- 
petent to undertake a work at once so vast 
and so delicate. Whether we think of what 
was needed in courage to face the labour in- 
volved; in drive, enthusiasm and _ staying 
power to animate and hold fellow-workers ; in 
energy and confidence to shoulder the finan- 
cial responsibility, or in knowledge, clearness 
of mind and patience to deal line by line 
with the material as it daily presented itself 
to him, we can but think of Joseph Wright, 
and look upon the great, closely-printed vol- 
umes of the Dictionary with the same kind 
of wonder, respect and pride with which, for 
two centuries nearly, the English world has 
regarded Samuel Johnson. There can be no 
doubt, though,—as this book attests it—that, 
over above gifts such as Johnson had, Joseph 
Wright possessed something extraordinary in 
his faculty for language; he could, one must 
suppose, detect in the sounds of human 
speech, qualities and significances compara- 
ble to what the more gifted musician — in 
excess of the musician of ordinary degree— 
perceives in musical sound. 





From ‘the Dictionary, then, comes his 
first and most signal claim on _ recog- 
nition by posterity; but the story of 


his youth will always give him a_ place 
among those who have served their fellow- 
men by their stimulating example in 
overcoming circumstance. He was like John- 
son in having received for his start immense 
inward riches, and severe external poverty. 
Only the poverty of Wright’s boyhood was 
deeper, harder, and more encumbered with 
cares than Johnson’s, and was signalised, 
too, by a more admirable response. At fif- 
teen, chief bread-winner of his family in 4 
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Yorkshire village, he could not read; at nine- 
teen, a clever wool-sorter in good pay, he was 
both an enthusiastic learner in many subjects 
and a competent teacher of others; a few 
years later, the wool-sorting left behind him, 
after some examinations passed and some 
experience as a professional teacher, he was 
studying in Germany and member of group 
of language students whose work was to re- 
animate and re-model the science of philo- 
logy. To this achievement, as his Life shows 
us, there went not only uncommon vigour and 
freshness of intellect, uncommon force of 
character and determination, but also, in 
some uncommon degree, that power to enlist 
the goodwill and confidence of their fellows 
which seems a special prerogative of the 
single-hearted. 

Then, thirdly, in this book, by the great 
generosity of his wife, we are allowed to 
know Joseph Wright as a lover. At his first 
sight of her he recognized the woman of his 
ideal; for years all his wrestling with cir- 
cumstance was in the resolve and hope to 
win her; the Dictionary itself was’ under- 
taken and carried through as an offering to 
her. Of all this, and of the letters by which 
it is revealed, it does not well become a mere 
reviewer to speak — yet perhaps this much 
may be said: that it is really heartening now 
in our days, when the love of a lady appears 
largely as a principle of disintegration, to 
be privileged to look deep into the thoughts 
of a man who was capable of an impulse to 
bring some worthy thing to pass in his lady’s 
honour, and that definitely by way of con- 
struction. 

We see much of the intimate domestic side 
of Joseph Wright’s life, and readers who 
never saw him in the flesh may well rise from 
the last of these pages feeling as if in his 
death a familiar friend had left them. This 
is undoubtedly due to the simplicity and 
spontaneity which permeate the whole work. 
We mean it with no disrespect, rather in 
praise, when we say it is artless. Perhaps 
Mrs. Wright might have trusted herself to 


summarize some of the letters of apprecia- | 


tion instead of printing them in full, and 
might thus have found space to give us a set 
discussion of Joseph Wright’s work in philo- 
logy as a whole. But perhaps also this is a 
rather churlish suggestion. 


Church and Gnosis. By F. C. Burkitt. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net). 
IS “study of Christian thought and 


"speculation in the Second Century,’’ de- 
livered as the Morse Lectures for last year, 


| terest. 





ae something really wanted by the 
ordinary reader. The origin, whether his- 
torical or systematic, of Gnosis and its rela- 
tion to Christianity are not merely academic 
matters, for the Gnosis of the second century 
represents a tendency which is always with 
us, and it is useful to realise whither that 
tendency has led, and what are the weaknesses 
which has disabled it. Professor Burkitt in- 
sists that the Gnosis of Valentinus was Chris- 
tian—was an attempt at reconciling Chris- 
tianity with the advanced thought of the day 
—with science as at that time understood. 
Two master ideas ruled men’s thinking then 
much as the idea of evolution rules our own; 
somehow Christian doctrine must square with 
the Ptolemaic heavens and their crystal 
spheres and with the conception of the soul 
as a prisoner in the body and by death set 
free. As a picture of what the striving mind 
of a man will produce when unrestrained by 
sideration of fact Dr. Burkitt’s pages on 
the Egyptian Gnostic works are instructive 
and also diverting beyond what one would 
have thought possible in so small a space, 
and his humour is the more telling from 
being so sympathetic towards the gallantry 
and pathos of much of the Gnostic endeavour. 
He sets out very effectively what we owe to 
the Great Church for its rejection of Gnosis. 

Dealing with Mandaism and Christian- 
ity, Dr. Burkitt conclusively disposes of the 
strange idea that the Mandaeans, a religious 
community of Lower Babylonia, whose sacred 
books are a collection made in the course of 
the seventh century A.D., represent ancient 
followers of John the Baptist, possessed of a 
“—- from which our Fourth Gospel was 

erived. The concluding chapter, on the 
Church and the Old Testament, draws a most 
stimulating and suggestive contrast between 
annalistic and systematic theology used as the 
basis of religion, and makes clear how much 
was involved in the Jewish and Christian 
dogged adherence to the annalistic method at 
a time when, inevitably, attempts at system- 
atic theology were thrown out by mistaken 
conceptions in science. 

We observed two minor conjectures of in- 
Dr. Burkitt is inclined to derive the 
unexplained name of the benevolent Power 
Barbelo from the Coptic word for a seed; 
and he thinks that Aberamenthéu, which is 
used as a name for the gnostic Jesus in the 
treatise at the end of ‘ Pistis Sophia,’ may 
be a deformation of Rhadamanthus. 

We have received Part 1 of Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Hamilton’s History of the 
House of Hamilton (Edinburgh: J. Skinner 
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and Co.). It contains, first, the original | except for Mr. Herbert Davis’s ‘ Swift’s View 
| of Poetry,’ which for topic as well as treat 


main line—from Walter FitzGilbert of Ham- 


eldon in the early fourteenth century, to | 


| 


Anne who, in 1651, succeeded her uncle Wil- | 


liam as Duchess of Hamilton in her own 
right; and then the beginning of the Scot- 
tish Section down to the Hamiltons of Broom- 
hill, of whom the sixth (in the midst of 
whose story we break off) was created Lord 
Belhaven in. 1647. The section starts with 
Abercorn, the Duke of Abercorn being now, 
by reason of that failure in the male issue of 
the first and second Dukes of Hamilton, the 
head of the House in the male line. The 
outstanding Hamiltons occupy prominent 
places in Scottish history, so close to royalty 
in blood that they were for a time next in 
succession to the crown; their careers are 
well enough known. ‘The alert genealogist 
will probably scan with greater interest the 
results of Colonel Hamilton’s investigations 
into the records of numberless minor families 
of the name, many of whom can prove clear 
descent from the great family, while for a con- 
siderable number such connection cannot be 
traced. We have here the beginning of a 
well-arranged, well-documented and import- 
ant piece of genealogical work for which 
students will be greatly indebted to the com- 
piler. 


WE have received from Messrs. Desmond 
Harmsworth a quaint little book entitled 
Mirth and Mocking on Sinner-stocking (3s. 
6d.), which contains the anthology against 
philoprogenitiveness denoted by the title, 
verses from broadsides, and a list of all the 
pamphlets or broadsides written or printed 
by the author. The said author was Charles 
Clark (ob. 1880), who has figured both as 
correspondent and subject of correspondence 
in ‘N. and Q.’ By trade a farmer, he occu- 
pied himself also with writing and with 
amateur printing. A decided eccentric, he 
spent the last years of his life in seclusion. 
Perhaps the most generally acceptable matter 
in the volume are four letters from Charles 
Clark to John Clare, the poet, and two from 
Clark to Mrs. Clare (all published for the 
first time), with a letter written by John 
Clare himself to Thomas Inskip (reprinted 
from one of Clark’s pamphlets). Mr. W. L. 
Hanchant has edited the book. 


THE 1931 Studies in English by members 
of the University of Toronto (12s. 6d.) prin- 
ted by the Toronto University Press and in 
England by the Oxford University Press — 


ment is well worth while—deal rather with 
minor literary subjects. Mr. E. K. Brown’s 
essay on the French reputation of Matthew 
Arnold’s argues that an author is appreci- 
ated by a foreign nation in direct proportion 
to his strangeness to them. Mr. J. F. Drum. 
mon on ‘ Inhibitions in Browning’s Poetry,’ 
seems to conclude that Browning was almost 
incapable of forthright expression of himself; 
and Mr. G. S. Brett discusses Shelley’s in- 
debtedness to Berkeley and Drummond. The 
remaining papers are that by Mr. A. S, P, 
Woodhouse on Collins, and that by Mr. J, 
R. MacGillivray on ‘ Pantisocracy.’ 


THE Cambridge Press have issued at 2s. 6d, 
the Rede Lecture for this year, St. John of 
the Cross, delivered by Professor Alison 
Peers. Though necessarily slight compared 
with what Professor Allison Tea usually 
gives us in study of this kind, it is so sym: 
pathetic and suggestive that it will doubtless 
send many readers both to his own fuller 
works and to the great Spanish mystic him. 
self. 


In the Quarterly Review for July, Dame 
Una Pope-Hennessy provides the article on 
Sir Walter Scott. It is mainly taken up § 
with a detailed account of his portraits ant 
how they came to be painted. Sir Lewis 
Dibdin’s article on ‘ Doctors’ Commons,’ 
which begins the number, is both an interest. 
ing and authoritative account of the subject 
and a useful criticism of some recent work 
upon it. Mr. E. H. C. Oliphant, in ‘ The 
Shakespeare Canon,’ besides many criticisms 
of convention and various suggestions, de 
clares that we shall never have any adequate 
survey of Shakespeare till ‘Edward III’ and 
‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen’ are admitted into 
the canon, and that on an equality with the 
other plays. In ‘The Decline of Illustra- 
tion,’ by Mr. J. P. Collins, and ‘ Authors, 
Publishers and the Public,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, we have arraignment of modem 
shortcoming. Sir John Marriott contributes 
a paper of great interest on Garibaldi. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may li 
to send to him. 
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